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THE COMMON WELFARE 


ONE STOMACH 
AGAINST FOUR 


The case for the baby has seldom been 
more concisely put than in a recent ad- 
dress by Dr. George W. Goler, health 
oficer’-of ' Rochester; (N.Y... -“When 
a little child is born into the world it 
ought not to find waiting at the threshold 
a foul disease that will rob it of its 
sight,” said Dr. Goler. “Deprived of. its 
mother’s milk with its one little stomach 
it has to labor hard to digest the milk 
intended for a big calf baby with four 
stomachs, even if that milk is free from 
manure and filth, and as it grows it is 
overshadowed by the awful menace of 
the infectious diseases of childhood, by 
adenoids, tonsilar enlargement and tooth 
decay. 

“Adenoid growths and tonsils, both 
large and small, together with the infec- 
tious diseases of childhood, are responsi- 
ble for most of the early tooth decay, 
- for the low stature and weight for age, 
often amounting to as much as eight per 
cent at the age of fourteen; for the lop- 
sided ears, red eyelids, and assymetrical 
maldevelopment of the face. 

“We have prevented many of the 
hunchbacks, club feet, knock knees, the 
smallpox, and syphilis in the young, even 
some of the scrofulous scars, but we still 
have striking physical deformities in the 
stunted bodies and irregular faces of our 
children. Among the most evident of 
these deformities is that produced by 
tooth decay, and it is first to the relief, 
and thus to the prevention, of this condi- 
tion that we must now address our ef- 
forts, trusting that in the time to come 
we may so broadly teach the lessons of 
child hygiene, and we may have such 
active public support for them that the 
time will soon arrive when all children 
will be of robust body, average stature, 
and having early been relieved of their 


~~ adenoids and tonsils, having escaped the 


so-called infectious diseases of child- 
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hood, they will, as a result of the care of 
the physician and the dentist present in 
their mouths regular and unfilled sets of 
teeth. When this time arrives, and come 
it will, the presence of a prominent fill- 
ing, or a gold crown in the mouth of a 
child will be a sign to all men that 
neither the state nor the parent has yet 
learned the lesson and the value of child 
hygiene.” 

The new city administration in Mil- 
waukee endeavored to secure Dr. Goler 
for health officer, offering him, it is un- 
derstood, a free hand in working out 
plans similar to those which have made 
the Rochester health office famous the 
world over, and a substantial increase in 
salary. He has declined the offer, feeling 
that much important work remains to be 
done in Rochester and that his achieve- 
ments there, measured in such vital terms 
as living babies, must be continued. 


GOVERNOR HUGHES’S VETO 
OF APPROPRIATION ITEMS 


The New York Legislature during the 
regular session that adjourned on May 
27, passed thirty bills making appropria- 
tions for the support of the state govern- 
ment for 1910 which amounted to $46,- 
970,571. After more than three weeks 
of careful pruning in every possible di- 
rection Governor Hughes was able to cut 
out only $4,713,747. The appropriations 
for all purposes exceed those of last year 
by $6,192,100. The estimated receipts 
of the state treasury for 1910 are a trifle 
under $36,000,000 which means that the 
calculated surplus on October I, 1910, of 
$6,200,000 will be just about eaten up for 
the appropriations as approved come to 
$42,262,324. The new automobile tax 
may remedy this condition a trifle. The 
fact remains, however, that whereas on 
September 30, 1907, or shortly after Gov- 
ernor Hughes assumed office, there was 
a treasury surplus of $13,678,138, the 
largest in the history of the state, there 
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is a prospect in the very near future of 
its entire disappearance. 

This condition joined to the fact that 
the revenues at present are less than the 
expenditures certainly justifies Governor 
Hughes in his effort to reduce the appro- 
priations as much as possible. That some 
of the items which social workers believe 
are much needed should have been elimi- 
nated and others reduced was distressing- 
ly inevitable. A few of the items dis- 
approved are as follows: 


Agricultural experiment station ....$30,000 
Cornell University School of Sanitary 
SCIENCE gi eiacrs scceicierats nec eOleie Searenatstate 
Five new agricultural schools........ 250,000 
New agricultural experiment station. 15,000 
Special bill for state prisons (total 
$123,361), items deducted.......... 
Special bill for charitable institutions 
(total $913,060), items deducted...617,800 
Special bill for hospitals for the in- 
sane (total $1,456,540), items de- 


QUCESU SEs tras cttne aisha Sire shetene acemtaiads 29,670 
Letchworth Village (total $101,000), 

items eGdeducteds covets wee eetauee 3150 
Agricultural School at St. Lawrence 

University (total $53,000), item 

GeAUCTOd Mase oar see biscae eee 26,000 
Long Island State Hospital.......... 100,000 
Enforcing pure food law...........:> 13,400 
Additional bill for training school for 

DOVE soosiecsthane dd asa baled head bape cha eae ts 304,500 
Syracuse University College of For- 

CB UL Var eeetecercrelh wei oe aoe ate ere a Cintas 55,000 
Milk production demonstration...... 10,000 


The other disapproved items consist 
mainly of various local improvements, 
dredging operations, armories, etc., and 
some normal school appropriations were 
eliminated. 

In vetoing the bills for the various state 
schools of agriculture the governor says, 
“We have not the money at hand to un- 
dertake the establishment of these 
schools.” He realizes the value and de- 
sirability of vocational training, especial- 
ly along agricultural lines, but feels that 
it is well to await the results from the 
secondary agricultural schools recently 
established at St. Lawrence University, 
Alfred University, and at Morrisville, in 
Madison county. The schools proposed 
were intended to be similar to those just 
mentioned rather than to the older agri- 
cultural school at Cornell University. 

The bills providing for a state school 
of sanitary science and public health at 
Cornell University, for a state college of 
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forestry at Syracuse University, and for 
the new agricultural experiment station in 
Niagara county are vetoed soiely for lack 
of money. Many will regret especially 
that the school of sanitary science is not 
to be established, for this would fill a need 
that is at present unsatisfied, whereas the 
objects of the other two of the three bills 
just mentioned are partially covered and 
provided for now. 

The appropriations for enforcing the 
pure food law and for milk inspection 
are disallowed on the ground that no more 
money can be afforded for agricultural 
purposes. In view of the increasing im- 
portance that is being attached to these 
matters the decision, though probably nec- 
essary, is one that will cause great regret. 


GOVERNOR’S TREATMENT 
OF STATE INSTITUTIONS 


In disallowing an appropriation of 
$304,000 for the state training school for 
boys, the governor states that he has ap- 
proved another bill that sets aside $117,- 
ooo for this purpose which will permit 
important preliminary work to be done. 
This for the time is all that can be 
afforded in his opinion. 

Although $93,000 out of $101,000 is 
cut out of the appropriation for the 
Letchworth Village for epileptics, the 
governor approved of a special bill for 
this purpose that carried $186,250. The 
reduction of $617,800 in the bill provid- 
ing for various improvements in the state 
institutions is very heavy but, as the gov- 
ernor says, there are also special bills for 
Letchworth Village and the training 
school for boys at Yorktown that carry 
large appropriations. 

The special bill for hospitals for the in- 
sane is cut about one-half. The accom- 
modations for this class of patients are 
very insufficient and a large deficit ac- 
cumulated in the maintenance funds of 
these hospitals. The deficit has been pro- 
vided for by a special bill, for which rea- 
son the governor vetoes an appropria- 
tion of $175,000 for this purpose. An 
increase over last year of $700,000 for 
maintenance is allowed. The items 
passed provide for continuing the enlarge- 
ment of the Manhattan, Kings Park, and 
Central Islip hospitals which work was 
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begun last year and will furnish quarters 
for 1,400 patients. But aside from the 
special bill appropriating $100,000 for 
the new Mohansic Hospital at Yorktown 
it was deemed impossible for lack of 
money to authorize further relief from 
the present need for additional accommo- 
dations and buildings. 

The governor recommends an increase 
in the state commissioner of labor’s force 
which all interested in the enforcement 
of the factory and child labor laws must 
approve of most heartily. The appro- 
priation allowed permits of this increase, 
but the proposed Bureau of Industries 
and Immigration of the Labor Depart- 
ment is for the present deferred, although 
the governor approves of the purpose 
and suggests that the increased force in 
the office of the commissioner of labor 
can be used to inaugurate this special 
line of work. 

The appropriation bills as signed by 
Governor Hughes curtail considerably the 
funds voted for the state institutions, the 
insane hospitals and for many other ob- 
jects. Social workers may be inclined to 
doubt whether the truest economy and 
welfare of the state can afford all of the 
reductions, but it must be recognized that 
the governor has given a very well con- 
sidered explanation for each item he has 
disallowed, and that he has studied the 
appropriation bills most carefully and dil- 
igently in order to find where he could 
most fairly make reductions. This mem- 
orandum, like many of the governor’s pa- 
pers, is a model of careful work. 


DR. LITTLE HEAD OF 
LETCHWORTH VILLAGE 


_ The civil service test for medical su- 
perintendent of Letchworth Village, 
noted in THe Survey for March 5, 
proved so successful both in its general 
working out and in the choice of a well- 
trained man for the executive head of this 
new institution for the feeble-minded, 
that it should go a long way in helping 
establish this admirable method of organ- 
izing the staff of a state institution. 
There were between twenty and thirty 
applicants from all parts of the United 
-* States, but a careful schedule of re- 
quirements prepared by the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission found only seven of 
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them with proper qualifications. These 
seven took the examinations and all but 
one passed. The commission certified 
the first three men and Dr. Charles S. 
Little, who was first, received the ap- 
pointment. 

Dr. Little has been superintendent of 
the New Hampshire School for Feeble- 
minded Children since its opening seven 
years ago and has made it one of the 
best in the country. Previously he had 
been medical assistant at the state in- 
sane hospitals at Tewksbury and Taun- 
ton, Mass., and he was also, for five 
years, at the McLean Hospital at 
Waverly, Mass. He is a graduate of 
Dartmouth College. 

Letchworth Village, located at Thiells, 
Rockland county, is to care for 
the feeble-minded and epileptic in. the 
southern part of New York state. It 
is a modern institution, beautifully lo- 
cated and splendidly equipped. Dr. Lit- 
tle is qualified in every way to be its 
superintendent. 


NEW LIABILITY 
LAW IN OHIO 


Though Ohio has not yet adopted the 
principle of compensation in dealing with 
industrial accidents, the Legislature has 
just passed the most advanced employ- 
ers’ liability law of any state of the 
Union. It provides that the term “em- 
ployers’ negligence” is to be so inter- 
preted as to cover the negligence of his 
agents, that is, of any person working 
for him as overseer or director of a de- 
partment or having charge of repairs, 
inspection or the transmission of sig- 
nals. Negligence in the employer shall 
be assumed to exist, without further 
proof, if the machinery or plant causing 
the injury shall be shown to have been 
in a defective condition which could 
have been discovered and prevented by 
the exercise of ordinary care. Fellow- 
servant’s negligence shall not be held 
responsible where the injury was in any 
way contributed to by unsafe machinery 
or plant, by a negligent agent of the 
employer, by a careless act of a fellow- 
servant done in obedience to such agent 
or by lack of necessary and sufficient 
rules for safety. Nor can the injured 
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employe be deemed to have met with 
his injury in consequence of the inevi- 
table risks of. his work, if the employer 
can be shown to have neglected any of 
the safeguards prescribed by law. 

These provisions of the law serve not 
only to extend largely the ground cov- 
ered by the term employers’ negligence, 
but to narrow the scope of the fellow- 
servant and assumption of risk clauses. 
To the employer is left the task of prov- 
ing that his business was safe instead 
of, as in the older law, the proof of 
unsafe conditions being left to the in- 
jured employe. Finally, the possible de- 
fense of contributory negligence on the 
part of the injured employe is much 
weakened by the provision that this shall 
not prevent recovery where his negli- 
gence is slight and that of the em- 
ployer gross. 


“WANTED A 
STRONG BOY”’ 


Tue Survey has received a consider- 
able number of applications from people 
who want children. Some of these are 
naively interesting. A recent one reads: 

Have you a good trusty boy between four- 
teen and fifteen years of age, that you 
would like to place out in a private family 
to work for his board and clothes? We 
own a large farm of 265 acres and should 
like to get a good boy to help about the light 
work and help do chores. Should prefer 
a Yankee and one rather good-looking, one 
that would appreciate what we would do 
for him. 


The letter continues: 


And I also wish to get a little girl twelve 
or thirteen years of age to help me in the 
house and go to school with my little eight- 
year-old girl; a good-looking girl, and pre- 
fer one with blue eyes and one that is hon- 
est and trusty. Will do all that I can to 
make it pleasant for both of them. We do 
not wish to sign any papers. 


It is very evident that the idea of the 
service to be secured for board and 
clothes is uppermost in the mind of the 
writer, who appears oblivious of the risk 
that would be involved in placing a boy 
of fourteen and a girl of twelve or thir- 
teen in the same family. The letter il- 
lustrates the difficulties of the placing-out 
system and the caution necessary in se- 
lecting family homes. 

THE SuRVEY is at a loss to understand 
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the receipt of such letters, all of which 
have come from persons unknown to us, 
whose names do not appear on our sub- 
scription list. We have never consid- 
ered the placing-out of children a jour- 
nalistic task. 


PITTSBURGH CLASS 
IN PHILANTHROPY 


The Pittsburgh Training Class in Prac- 
tical Philanthropy is the latest organized 
effort announced in the field of instruc- 
tion in social work. It will be conducted 
by Charles F. Weller, secretary, and El- 
eanor Hanson, assistant secretary of the 
Associated Charities of Pittsburgh, from 
July 5 to August 16. Tuition will be free 
to accepted applicants, but the class will 
be limited to the small number to whom 
adequate personal attention can be given. 

Field work will be emphasized, each 
student being brought into helpful con- 
tact with needy families, assisting in in- 
vestigations, in looking up references, in 
the organization of charitable treatment, 
collecting savings on the stamp savings 
fund and keeping family budgets under 
experienced, close supervision. — Visits 
will be made to typical institutions, 
whose work will be explained and dis- 
cussed. 

Thirty-eight lecturers, each describing 
the line of philanthropic work in which 
he is a leader, will give the class a gen- 
eral view of the field of social service in 
Pittsburgh. There will be a lecture every 
weekday morning at nine o'clock fol- 
lowed by questions and discussion. Cer- 
tificates will be issued at the end of the 
course stating what work each student 
has accomplished. Employment is not 
promised in any sense, but it is suggested 
that some of the most successful class 
members may possiblv be able to secure 
paid positions in Pittsburgh or elsewhere 
in various lines of organized charitable 
work. 


The lecturers and their subjects are: 


Allen T. Burns, City Planning and Munici- 
pal Research. 

Edward A. Becker, Truancy, Its Causes 
and Remedies. 

Harrison W. Craver, Social Service by the 
Carnegie Libraries. 

Charles F. F. Campbell, The Adult Blind: 
the Prevention of Blindness. 
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Edith T. Chace, Home Libraries and Read- 
ing Clubs. 

J. J. Davey, Work With Boys. 

H. Marie Dermitt, The Civic Club and Its 
Social Work. 

Dr. Amelia A. Dranga, How to Help the 
Mother and Baby in the Home. 

Dr. J. F. Edwards, Infant Mortality. 

Marcus C. Fagg, The Juvenile Court. 

George W. Gerwig, Social Significance of 
the Census. 

Dr. C. H. Henninger, Defective Children. 

Hastings H. Hart, of the Child Helping 
Department, Russell Sage Foundation. 

Eleanor Hanson (director of field work), 
Investigations and Friendly Visiting. 

George HK. Johnson, Playgrounds. 

Paul U. Kellogg, The Pittsburgh Survey 
and Occupational Standards. 

William W. Keller, Child Labor. 

Beulah Kennard, Social Centers in Public 
Schools. 

Rev. R. M. Little, Institutional Training 
for Boys. 

Vaclav Losa, The Slavic Peoples. 

John Marron, The St. Vincent de Paul So- 
ciety. 

Lyman Mevis, Crippled Children. 

William H. Matthews, Social Settlement 
Work. 

Thomas S. McEloney, How the Blind Are 
Educated. 

William C. McKee, Summer Outing Work. 

Logan McKee, The Chamber of Commerce, 
Its Civic and Preventive Work. 

J. R. Park, Work of the Pittsburgh Board 
of Trade and Allied Boards of Trade. 

W. F. Penn, Reformatory Work for Boys. 

Lyman L. Pierce, Social Work of the Y. 
Meo wAs 


Capt. Henry A. Roberts, The American 


Volunteers. 

Francis J. Torrance, State Board of Char- 
ities. 

Harriet S. Vance, Extension Work of the 
eve.) (C, JA: 

P. C. Williams, Charities’ Endorsement 
and Advice. i 


Dr. William C. White, Relation of Tubercu- 
losis to the Charity Worker. 

Dr. EB. R. Walters, The City Department of 
Charities. 

William A. Wilson, Legal Aid Work. 

Charles F. Weller (director of the class), 
History and Problems of the Charity Organ- 
ization Movement. 

Dr. Charles E. Ziegler, Obstetrical Condi- 
tions Among the Poor. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS 
FROM PRIVATE FUND 


The Benjamin Rose Institute of Cleve- 
land, founded two years ago by bequest 
of Mr. Rose, provides relief for the aged 
in their homes by a method not tried 
elsewhere, though certain of its features 
are common to the Old Merchants’ Fund 
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of Philadelphia. The plan followed since 
work was begun in April, 1909, is to 
grant what amounts practically to a 
pension “for respectable and deserving 
needy, aged people, mostly of the Anglo- 
Saxon race” in ‘“‘such sums or amounts 
not exceeding the necessities of the case 
as the board should deem to be required 
and needful, of deserving men of sixty- 
five years and upwards and deserving 
and needy women of sixty years and up- 
wards.” An institution will not be es- 
tablished, at least until a fair trial has 
been made of the plan of giving relief 
in their homes. This consists of a 
monthly check, following a formal ap- 
plication and investigation of each case. 
Relief to date has been limited to resi- 
dents of Cleveland, although a good 
many applications have been received 
from outside. The women beneficiaries 
thus far have averaged seventy-two years 
of age and the men seventy-six. 

The secretary of the institute, Irene 
Brush, writes that “experience has shown 
it is not the careless and shiftless who 
make application to the institute for as- 
sistance. Many of them represent a fine 
and noble class, strong to endure and too 
proud to complain, who would not even 
in the face of great hardship ask aid for 
themselves. For such, their friends have 
spoken. Others have been hard working, 
self-supporting men and women who 
through business reverses and for various 
causes are compelled to ask aid.” The 
amount varies according to the case and 
while assistance is not pledged for a 
definite period, it is understood that the 
allowance will be continued. “It is the 
intention of the board,” says Miss Brush, 
“to make the sum large enough for the 
necessary. comforts of life and to place. 
the beneficiary on a self-respecting basis 
of living.” 

Thus far the work is, of course, more 
or less experimental for even the full in- 
come of the board is not yet avaliable. 
Later it is planned to carry out the fur- 
ther wishes of Mr. Rose “to supply tem- 
porary relief and aid to needy, crippled 
children and youths.” Such a fund, ad- 
ministered wisely and in the closest co- 
operation with other existing public and 
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private agencies, may prove a supple- 
mental charity of much value. Its work- 
ing out will be watched with interest. 


CONFERENCE OF 42 
NEW YORK MAYORS 


The multiplication of conferences is 
undoubtedly one of many indications of 
the drawing together of social groups 
and of firmer and stronger organization 
for social needs. New York contribut- 
ed a new type of conference last week 
which, in the opinion of John A. Kings- 
bury, head of the tuberculosis staff of 
the State Charities Aid Association, who 
was chiefly responsible for framing the 
program, is likely to be second in signifi- 
cance only to the conference of governors 
on the conservation of natural resources. 

The new conference in New York was 
of, mayors and other important munici- 
pal officials of second and third class 
cities on the essentials of municipal 
health. It was held in Schenectady and 
was attended by thirty-four mayors out 
of a possible total of forty-five in first 
and second class cities; eight additional 
cities were represented by officials other 
than the mayor, making a total of forty- 
two out of a possible total of forty- 
eight. 

The conference originated with Mayor 
Charles C. Duryee of Schenectady who, 
prior to his election, was for several 
years the efficient health officer of that 
city. Associated with him in the prelimi- 
nary arrangements were the mayors of 
Troy, Poughkeepsie, Albany, Amsterdam 
and Oneida. A referendum of mayors 
of the state as to the advisability of 
holding a conference was taken before 
the call was issued. 

The session extended through two 
days and embraced a wide variety of 
subjects affecting public health. As a 
rule, some expert of national reputation 
was called in to present a carefully pre- 
pared paper or address of twenty min- 
utes followed by informal discussion by 
municipal health officers and others, each 
limited to five minutes. 

Among the speakers were Mayor Dur- 
yee on The Protection of Life and the 
Protection of Property; Frederich Hoff- 
man of the Prudential Life Insurance 
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Company on The Prevention ‘of Disease 
by the Elimination of Dust; Lawrence 
Veiller on Housing and Health in Cities; 
Professor Winslow on Waste of Life 
Capital in American Industries; Dr. 
Luther H. Gulick on Municipal Aspects 
of Rest and Recreation; Dr. Livingston 
Farrand on Municipal Duties in the Con- 
quest of Tuberculosis; Dr. Albert War- 
ren Ferris on First Aid to the Insane; 
Professor Willcox on Methods of De- 
termining Economic Losses from Pre- 
ventable Diseases; Commissioner Porter 
on The Relation of State Health Au- 
thorities to Local Health Authorities ; 
Dr. George W. Goler on How to Get 
Competent Health Officers; Homer 
Folks on The Organization and Work 
of an Effective Health Department, and 
Prof. Charles H. Zueblin on Obligations 
and Opportunities of Local Officials. 

The committee on resolutions, consist- 
ing of the mayors of Geneva, Albany, 
Poughkeepsie, Syracuse and Rome, was 
also invested with the duty of consider- 
ing whether subsequent conferences 
should be held and if so of submitting a 
plan for their organization. Before the 
final session this committee reported in 
favor of an annual conference of mayors 
and in favor of the appointment of a 
committee of five to arrange for a con- 
ference in I91I in Poughkeepsie. The 
recommendations were adopted. 

The committee reported recommenda- 
tions of the utmost significance to future 
public health work in any state. Omit- 
ting the customary resolutions of thanks, 
these were as follows: 

Resotvep, that the mayors and other offi- 
cial delegates of the forty-two cities here rep- 
resented urge upon all municipal authorities 
throughout the state the following adminis- 
trative measures and pledge themselves to 
endeavor to secure their adoption in their re- 
spective localities: 

1. To secure for municipal health author- 
ities appropriation from the municipal re- 
sources more nearly comparable to the im- 
portance of the work imposed upon them by 
statute, by the development of sanitary 
science, and by the demands of public opin- 
ion. 

2. To secure for the position of health offi- 
cer such compensation and such tenure of 
office and such complete control of the de- 
partmental work, independent of his politi- 
cal views and affiliations and independent of 
political changes in the administration of 
the municipality, as will attract the most 
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competent physician, specially qualified by 
experience and study of sanitary science, and 
retain him in office during good behavior and 
efficient service. 

3. To secure prompt and complete compli- 
ance with all the provisions of the tubercu- 
losis law of 1908, including a complete reg- 
ister of cases of tuberculosis through the 
co-operation of the medical profession; the 
thorough disinfection, cleansing or renova- 
tion of premises left vacant by the death or 
removal of tuberculosis patients; and the 
efficient and sanitary oversight, either by the 
attending physician or the health officer, of 
all households in which tuberculosis exists. 

4. To establish in each municipality, pref- 
erably under the direct control of the health 
department, at least one free tuberculosis 
dispensary, with one or more visiting nurses 
and with supplies and facilities for the care, 
treatment and cure of tuberculous patients. 

5. To aid in securing hospital provision for 
persons having tuberculosis, preferably in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the laws of 
1909 authorizing the establishment of county 
hospitals, or in the event that a county hos- 
pital cannot be secured, under direct munici- 
pal control, to the end that the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association’s hope, “No uncared for 
tuberculosis in 1915,” may become a fact. 

6. To provide such playgrounds and re- 
creation facilities as will permit every child 
and adult to secure out-of-door recreation 
and exercise suited to his needs. 

7. To protect the supplies of food offered 
for public sale from contamination, and to 
prevent the sale of adulterated, decayed or 
otherwise unfit articles of food. 

8. To secure a healthful and adequate 
water supply. 


ReEsoLvepD, that this conference recommend 
to the Legislature of 1911 the enactment of 
legislation on the following subjects: 

1. Protecting health officers from removal 
except for cause; 

2. A housing law for all cities which will 
define certain minimum standards of sani- 
tation, reserving to each municipality the 
right to regulate details not inconsistent with 
essentials established by the state; 

3. Requiring medical inspection of .school 
children and defining the manner and defin- 
itely locating the responsibility for such 
medical inspection. 


ReEsotvepD, that the Conference of Mayors 
of the Cities of New York state respectfully 
petitions the Congress of the United States 
to enact such legislation as may co-ordinate 
more effectively the branches of the federal 
government now dealing with public health, 
and may so extend those functions as to 
provide the leadership, stimulus and educa- 
tional guidance now sorely needed by the 
health workers of cities and states. 


RESOLVED, that we recommend the estab- 


lishment by the leading educational insti- 
tutions in the state of special courses of 
training for health officers; 
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RESOLVED, that we commend to all em- 
ployers of labor a study of modern sanitary 
appliances and facilities affecting the health 
and safety of employes, and that all such 
employers be urged to bear constantly in 
mind, as one of the most important factors 
in industrial progress, the conservation. of 
the health and strength of their employes. 


Resotvep, that the Conference of Mayors 
of 1911 be devoted largely to a consideration 
of the essential framework’ of municipal gov- 
ernment, and that speakers be invited who 
have had experience in the usual plan of 
municipal government, viz., the plan of sep- 
arating the legislative and executive func- 
tions, centralizing the former in the mayor, 
and vesting the latter in a Board of Alder- 
men or Common Council, or both; and also 
speakers who have had experience under the 
more recent form of municipal administra- 
tion, known as government by commission, 
which vests both executive and legislative 
functions in a small paid commission. 


The significance of the Schenectady 
conference as seen by an observer was 
that, first, nearly all of the municipali- 
ties of the state were represented; sec- 
ond, those present were the chosen rep- 
resentatives of the people and held in 
their power the apportionment of pub- 
lic funds; third, they were a high type 
of men, seriously interested in serious 
subjects; fourth, they unanimously 
agreed that public health work should 
occupy a much greater place in munici- 
pal affairs; fifth, they adopted a series 
of resolutions pledging themselves to 
specific efforts in this direction with 
every evidence of hearty approval. 


PROGRAM OF THE 
PRISON CONGRESS 


The itinerary for the grand tour of the 
International Prison Congress, Septem- 
ber 18-28, is rapidly approaching com- 
pletion. It is expected that very nearly 
200 persons will take this trip of ten 
days from New York to Chicago and 
then by way of Indianapolis and Louis- 
ville to Washington. The party will in- 
clude about 100 penologists and crimin- 
ologists from abroad. 

The tour will be by special train of 
Pullman cars. The expenses for the en- 
tire trip, including railroad and Pullman 
fare, meals, hotel bills and other trans- 
portation charges will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $100. All members of the 
American party will meet their own ex- 
penses. The foreign members will be 
guests of the United States. 
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A special train leaves New York the 
evening of September 18. September 19 
will be spent .at the New York State 
Reformatory at Elmira and at the 
George Junior Republic. In the even- 
ing the party will be guests at dinner at 
Auburn of the New York State Prison 
Department. The morning of Septem- 
ber 20 will be given over to a visit to the 
Auburn State Prison, the afternoon to 
the inspection of the State Agricultural 
and Industrial School at Industry, N. Y. 
The afternoon of September 21, the 
party will make a tour of Buffalo, go- 
ing out to Niagara Falls and in the even- 
ing by special train to Mansfield, Ohio, 
where September 22 will be spent at the 
State Reformatory. Then the party 
goes to Chicago where it remains from 
September 23 to the evening of Septem- 
ber 25, visiting various correctional in- 
stitutions in Chicago and vicinity. 

A special train will take the travelers 
the evening of September 25, to Indian- 
apolis, where on September 26 they will 
be the guests of the governor of Indiana, 
the Board of State Charities, Amos W. 
Butler, president of the American Prison 
Association, and commercial organiza- 
tions and citizens of Indianapolis. The 
Indiana Women’s Prison, the Indiana 
Girls’ School and the Indiana Boys’ 
School will be visited. In the evening 
the party leaves Indianapolis for Louis- 
ville, arriving at the Indiana State Re- 
formatory at Jeffersonville on Septem- 
ber 27. The entire day will be spent 
at the reformatory and at Louisville. On 
September 28 the party will pass through 
one of the most picturesque sections of 
the United States, over the Allegheny 
and Blue Ridge mountains, arriving in 
Washington at night. 


THE SESSIONS 
IN WASHINGTON 


A tentative program for the Interna- 
tional Prison Congress has been ar- 
ranged. A representative of the federal 
government will preside over the open- 
ing ceremonies at two o'clock in the af- 
ternoon of October 2. There will be 
addresses by President Taft and others, 
‘the constitution of the bureau, the elec- 
‘tion of officers by the assembly on nom- 
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ination of the International Prison Com- 
mission, and the address of the presi- 
dent who will be elected in September by 
the commission. At eight in the evening 
there will be a joint meeting of the In- 
ternational Prison Congress and the 
American Prison Association, including 
addresses by Z. R. Brockway, Major k. 
W. McClaughry, Sir Evelyn Ruggles- 
Brise, K. C. B., Dr. Guillaume and an- 
other foreign representative. 

On October 3 there will be section 
meetings opened by the president, a pub- 
lic lecture at two by Prof. Simon Van- 
der Aa, a general assembly at three, and 
a public meeting at eight addressed by 
foreign delegates. 

On October 4 there will be section 
meetings at nine, a public lecture at two 
on A College of Penology by Dr. R. 
Vambery, a general assembly at three, 
and at seven a banquet to delegates by 
the American Prison Association. 

On October 5 there will be section 
meetings at nine, a public lecture at two 
and general assembly at three. 

On October 6 there will be section 
meetings at nine, a public lecture at two, 
general assembly at three, and at seven 
a banquet to delegates by the United 
States government. 

October 7 will be given up to visits to 
institutions with meetings of the Inter- 
national Prison Commission. 

On October 8 at ten o'clock there will 
be a general assembly with addresses by 
the president, the guests, and the presi- 
dent-elect; at two a public lecture by 
Dean George W. Kirchwey of Colum- 
bia University Law School. 

The American Prison Association will 
meet in Washington on September 30 
and October 1. Amos W. Butler of In- 
diana is president of the American Pris- 
on Association, and Joseph P. Byers of 
New York, secretary. Prof. Charles R. 
Henderson of the University of Chica- 
go is president of the International Pris- 
on Congress, and Frederick H. Mills of 
New York, treasurer. 

Applications for reservations on the 
trip with the foreign delegates, Sentem- 
ber 18-28, should be made to Frederick 
H. Mills, 97 Warren street, New York. 
The number of reservations is limited. 
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WHAT MAY WE DO WITH OUR CRIM- 
INALS?P 


WALTER N. THAYER, JR. 


ASSISTANT PHYSICIAN CLINTON PRISON, NEW YORK 


The criminal problem of the state of 
New York has, in the last few years, 
assumed startling proportions. Our 
three great prisons are crowded as never 
before and the number continues to 
grow out of all proportion to increase in 
population. The average population of 
the state prisons from 1889 to 1906, 
both inclusive, was 3,470 men. In 1907 
it was only 3,456. In 1908 it had grown 
to 3,817, an increase of nearly 4oo. Last 
year, 1909, the average swelled to 4,420, 
an increase of 600 over 1908 and of near- 
ly 1,000 over 1907. 1910 shows a still 
greater increase. A_ relatively large 
number of these men are serving a sec- 
ond or subsequent sentence. 

What shall we do to check this tremen- 
dous growth in our criminal population? 

The latest specific for the cure of c~ime 
and the eradication of the criminal is the 
so-called sterilization of criminals, and 
the method advocated is that of vasec- 
tomy or the severing of the Vas Deferen 
of the male. But an attempt to solve 
the problem by sterilization must be 
founded upon the hypothesis that hered- 
ity is the main factor in perpetuating 
criminals, that environment plays little 
if any part. But an analysis of the re- 
formatory methods in our prisons shows 
them to be an attempt on the part of 
the law to change the whole trend of the 
criminal’s life hy a temporary environ- 
ment supplied hy the state. Jf environ- 
ment is not an imnortent factor in the 
formation of the criminal, and if heredi- 
ty is the major cause of his moral ob- 
lienity. surely prison or reformatory dis- 
cinline for a certrin definite neriod can 
do little to make him a better citizen. 

That there is an influence in heredity 
and a strong one. we are not prepared to 
deny. On the controry we believe in the 
rouch, that like produces like; that cer- 
tain inherent natural traits of character 
will he. transmitted to the offspring of 
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men and women possessing them. Crimi- 
nality, however, we have always consid- 
ered an acquired rather than a natural 
characteristic, due more to environment 
than to heredity. For the sake of argu- 
ment, we will admit that the children of 
a criminal man and a woman of a low 
order of mental and moral development 
will naturally partake of the characteris- 
tics of both parents, and the result will 
be a child whose natural inclinations may 
well be vicious. But here enters the im- 
portant factor of environment. The en- 
vironment of a home presided over by a 
man and woman of this type would be 
prone to intensify naturally vicious pro- 
pensities, and the child would probably 
follow in the steps of the parents. On 
the other hand, if that child were lifted 
out of the environment of such a home, 
who is prepared to say that surroundings 
of culture and cleanliness, both moral and 
physical, would not more than balance 
the evil heredity, and make of the child 
an honest man? 

If we are to adopt, as the sterilization 
idea would seem to recommend, a short 
cut to the paths of virtue; and if, as° 


. Marro would have us believe, forty-one 


per cent of our criminals are what they 
are because of drunkenness on the part 
of one or both parents, would it not be 
well to go one step farther and practice 
vasectomy on all drunkards? 

No one questions the inadvisability of 
permitting the insane to procreate, but 
who is to judge a man’s fitness from this 
standpoint? The daily papers give us 
cases without number of individuals 
whom one group of alienists declare on 
their oath to he insane, and whom other 
alienists, equally noted, equally proficient, 
swear to be not only sane but desirable 
citizens. Who then is to decide? 

What protection does the present gen- 
eration expect to receive against crime 
committed by these sterilized criminals? 
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The warmest advocates of the emascula- 
tion idea will not claim that the sterile 
man has any fewer tendencies toward the 
commission of ,crime than the potent 
one. According to Dr. Sharpe of Indi- 
ana Reformatory “sterilization does not 
even reduce nor in any way affect the 
sexual appetite.” It merely prevents im- 
pregnation. Of what use then is it, even 
in the case of the rapist? The horror 
one feels at rape is-due not to fear of 
impregnation but to the act itself. 

On the other hand, is or is not the fear 
of ultimate detection a restraining influ- 
ence in the prevention of illicit inter- 
course? And is not the thing most 
dreaded, and the greatest restraint upon 
the passions of both male and female, the 
fear of impregnation? If we concede 
these points, what will be the result of 
turning loose upon the community a body 
of men innocuous in so far as impregna- 
tion is concerned but with unabated sex- 
ual appetite? 

Granting that the first aim of crimi- 
nal law is the protection of the public, 
and granting that sterilization does not 
prevent the individual operated upon 
from committing crime, what would the 
advocate of sterilization do with this in- 
dividual? It comes right back to the 
starting point: you must imprison the 
criminal to protect the public, and as 
long as he is in prison he cannot pro- 
create. But if you discharge him before 
he makes up his mind to be a law-abiding 
citizen, be he potent or impotent, he will 
return to crime and to prison, and the 
problem is still with us. 

It seems to me the only hope we have 
of a satisfactory solution of the crimi- 
nal question must come from a readjust- 
ment of the laws for the punishment for 
crime. A weak point in the present 
method of law enforcement, or in the 
manner of handling the criminal, is the 
fact that almost without exception the 
“old timer” or habitual criminal receives 
a shorter sentence than the first offender. 
It is the usual thing to find that the first 
offenders receive sentences varying from 
half again to several times in duration 
that of the old offender. Now, if we con- 
cede that the average first offender gets 
» no more than he deserves, it follows per 
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se that the habitual criminal gets less 
than he deserves. There are two reasons 
for this: first, absence of identification 
of the individual as an old offender ; sec- 
ond, his willingness to plead guilty to a 
minor degree of crime, thus saving labor 
and expense for the district attorney’s 
office. In the first offender, however, 
prison inspires a feeling of terror; he 
fights his case and is unwilling to plead 
guilty to any degree of crime, hoping to 
the last to be acquitted. As a result he 
is prosecuted, causes trouble and ex- 
pense, and if convicted receives a severe 
sentence. 

There seems to be no reason for the 
existence of this state of affairs in New 
York. The State Prison Department 
conducts an identification bureau found- 
ed on the Bertillon system that will readi- 
ly identify local habitual criminals. If 
the prosecuting authorities upon the ar- 
rest of an individual for felony would 
cause him to be measured and photo- 
graphed according to the rules of this 
system, and forward the data to the pris- 
on identification bureau before proceed- 
ing with the prosecution, they would be 
in a position to handle the case in the 
light of the man’s former record, and the 
chances are that, if convicted, he would 
be more justly and severely dealt with. 
We should then have the situation re- 
versed. The habitual criminal would be 
identified in court and treated as such, 
instead of in the prisons when it is too 
late for the recognition to be of value. 
The delay could work only for the bene- 
fit of the first offender, who would be 
recognized as having no criminal history 
so that leniency could be practiced, per- 
haps with benefit, even should he stand 
trial and occasion a little trouble and 
expense. 

Another source of dissatisfaction with 
the results of our criminal law is due, 
it seems to me, to an altered condition 
of things not recognized by our friends. 
on the other side of the question. Origi- 
nally penal law was founded on the basis 
of punishment—an eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth—and a definite sen- 
tence, graduated in length and severity 


_by the type of the crime and the extent 


of the damage done, was meted out. To- 
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day we classify our criminals as delin- 
quents ; as men lacking something in their 
mental or moral make-up, the absence of 
which prevents them from adjusting 
themselves to conditions as they exist 
within the law. We have then an individ- 
ual actuated by some morbid impulse or 
_ lacking moral balance, preying upon the 
public and not merely a rebel against 
Jaw and order. Having a morbid or 
pathological condition to deal with in 
physical life, what physician can say 
this: “In three years and six months 
from to-day at just 10:30 A. M., you will 
be entirely recovered and may pass from 
under my care. If you do exactly as I 
tell you, I will shorten that period by ten 
months.” ‘This is virtually what happens 
when we send a man to prison for crime. 
Our criminal law has not kept pace with 
our prison methods. No one can tell 
when such a man will be fit to mingle 
with society, and only long observation 
can even approximate the time. Even 
then many mistakes will be made and 
many individuals will return to a life of 
crime. : 

The remedy for this condition, it 
would appear, lies first in endeavoring to 
change the early environment of the chil- 
dren most prone to develop into the adult 
criminal; in supervision and control of 
the homes of incarcerated criminals; and, 
if necessary, the commission of their 
children to special institutions for moral 
education and to alleviate the distress oc- 
casioned by the incarceration of the fa- 
ther. Second, so to reconstruct our 
penal laws as to place them abreast of 
the latest development in penological 
thought. 

If the criminal is lacking in the ele- 
ments of self-control, and if for this rea- 
son he commits crime, and if it is im- 
possible to prophesy just how long it 
will take for him to acquire that control, 
he should be incarcerated for a period 
sufficiently long to enable every influence 
to be brought to bear to assist him in 
acquiring the balance necessary for him 
to live an honest life. Conceding, then, 
the necessity for reasons of public safety 
of sending him to prison, and the impos- 
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sibility of fixing an exact date when he 
will be fit to mingle with society, why 
attempt the impossible? The habitual 
criminal should be sent to prison without 
a maximum sentence. The minimum 
period after which he could be paroled 
should be of sufficient length to carry 
with it an adequate punishment for the 
crime committed, but it should be legal to 
detain him for any length of time, or 
until he should have demonstrated to a 
competent board of parole his fitness to 
mingle with society with a probable cer- 
tainty that he would obey the law and 
live an honest life. 

The penal law of New York recog- 
nizes these facts and provides that for a 
fourth conviction for felony a man may 
be sentenced to prison for life. It pro- 
vides further that after he has served 
a term equivalent to the maximum sen- 


_ tence for the crime of which he has been 


convicted, he may be paroled. It has 
proved difficult to secure an enforcement 
of this law, however, because, juries and 
judges refuse to pronounce a life sen- 
tence upon men guilty of crimes less than 
murder. The term, life imprisonment, 
appals them. The difficulty with this law 
is the designation of the maximum sen- 
tence as “life imprisonment.” If the law 
instead of designating a maximum of 
“life” would provide that the habitual 
criminal be sentenced to prison for not 
less than a certain fixed minimum period 
and fix no maximum, the impression 
would go forth that it “was up to the 
individual to make good,” that it rest- 
ed wholly upon him to secure his liberty 
by conducting himself in a manner calcu- 
lated to impress the Board of Parole 
with his sincere desire to reform. Un- 
der these circumstances courts would 
not have so many scruples about enforc- 
ing the limit of the law. 

The life of a paroled prisoner should 
be under close supervision, the Board of 
Parole should go to any length necessary 
to recapture a parole violator, and when 
recaptured and returned to prison it 
should be nearly impossible for him to 
obtain a second parole. 


THE TREND OF THINGS 


FROM THE WARELANDS HERD. 


“The growing appreciation of the import- 
ance of the milk question,’ says Wilbur C. 
Phillips of the New York Milk Committee, 
has led to the establishment at Norfolk, 
Mass., of a unique school for the study of 


methods of production of clean milk by so- ~ 


cial workers, nurses, dietitians and students 
of home economics. Mrs. Ware, the founder 
of this school, is the proprietor and manager 
of ‘The Warelands’ dairy, the first dairy to 
produce milk certified by the Milk Commis- 
‘on of the Suffolk District Medical Society 
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Beston. For 
prominently identified with the milk work 


five years She has been 
Massachusetts, and her farm has been 
called The inspirational center of the clean 
milk movement in New England. 
“Recognizing the need of some place 
her> broador instruction in milk and its 
relation could be given than that of the 
agricultural colleges, Mrs.. Ware, in 1909, 
‘ i: 2 short course which was taken by a 
d number of students, and warmly 
ined by a number of agricultural ex- 
physicians, milk producers and deal- 
ers, who are co-operating as lecturers: this 


n 


year, in the comprehensive course which is 
to be given (June 7 to July 19). Among 
those ex:erts are: 

“Lawrence G. Dodge, assistant, Depart- 
mert of Farm Management, Washington, 
D. C.; Prof. William D. Hurd, Massachusetts 


Agricultural College; William H. Caldwell, 
secretary, Guernsey Cattle Club:..F. L. 
Houghton, secretary, Holstein-Friesian As- 
sociation of America: Dr. Milton J. Rose- 


pau, professor of preventive medicine and 
hygiene, Harvard Medical School; Dr. Fran- 
cis H. Slack, director of Bacteriological Lab- 
oratory, Boston Board of Health; John Gra- 
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ham Brooks, president, National Consum- 
ers’ League. 

“The lectures are designed to give the 
students a general knowledge of milk and 
its relation to public health, its physiologi- 
cal aspects, its nutritive value and its rela- 
tion to infant feeding and infant mortality. 
The methods of production and handling are 
carefully discussed and are illustrated by 
actual work at the farm. The students will 
sleep in tents, will rise at five o’clock for 
the first milking, will cool, bottle and ship 
the milk, will be instructed in milking 
and feeding the cows, and by actual per- 
formance of this labor, will become familiar 
with matters of which many know the theory 
but not the practice. Trips will be taken 
to the hospitals, milk stations, etc., in Bos- 
ton, in order that students may learn what 
becomes of the milk after it leaves the farm, 
and may secure some idea of its very great 
importance to the general public heaith.” 

* * * 

The second annual revort of the Social 
Service Commission of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Diocese of Southern Ohio is but one 
of many signs of the awakening of the 
church to the importance of social ques- 
tions. 

“A necessary characteristic of true Chris- 
tianity, we believe, is a vital interest in the 
vast movement which is seeking—on many 
sides in the finest possible spirit of unsel- 
fish service—to bring to pass the seer-vision 
of a new and better earth. The church must 
rise to a clearer understanding of her priv- 
ilege and responsibility here. Directly 
through organized work and_ indirectly 
through the efforts of individual Christians, 
she must give expression to a personal piety, 
which is indissolubly bound up with the 
present day passion for social justice and 
righteousness.” 

The commission, working through its 
three committees, on children, on industrial 
relations and° on public health, under the 
chairmanship of Henry Bentley, Arthur 
Espy and Goodrich B. Rhodes, M.D., re- 
spectively, undertook an inquiry into social 
conditions in Cincinnati and the organiza- 
tions working for their improvement. Their 
report covers child labor, the juvenile court, 
school attendance and the continuation 
school for working children, the use of the 
school house as a social center for young 
and old and the spread and treatment of 
preventable disease, notably tuberculosis. It 
is planned to spread this inquiry through- 
out the diocese and thus put the Episcopal 
Chureh with all movements which ‘merit 
the active interest and support of the church 
and church people.” 

* % * 

“Tf we open our eyes to facts,” says Kari 
Pearson, “we must recognize that woman- 
kind from high to low is gradually perceiv- 
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ing its solidarity, and that women are or- 
ganizing in such a way that they will in 
the near future become a great power in 
the state.” In almost the same words Sarah 
S. Platt Decker,-who did much to build up 
the woman’s club movement, prophesied that 
the club would become a force in America. 
The last annual civic number of the Chau- 
tauquan is devoted to the organization of 
women and brings together in small compass 
the history of the collective activities of 
women in America in the last half-century. 

Mary I. Wood tells of the Woman’s Club 
movement which takes in some _ 800.000 
women who are devoted to “no fixed policy 
or creed” but whose watchword is “service.” 
The earliest clubs—Sorosis and the New 
England Woman’s Club, founded in 1868, 
were the first of any importance. ‘They 
were started with the idea of fellowship 
among women and “an opportunity for en- 
larged mental activity and a genial atmos- 
phere” only, but after fifty years. the 
movement has become an active and in- 
Gispensable force in social reform all over 
the United States. The work of the 
general federation is divided into eleven 
committees—art, civics, civil service reform, 
food sanitation, education, forestry, health, 
household economics, industry and _ child 
labor, legislation, literature and library ex- 
tersion. Of these the form of educational 
activity which provides loan scholarships for 
hundreds of young college girls every year 
and the art and library extension committee 
which sends travelling libraries all over the 
country districts are particularly distinctive. 
Miss Wood’s resumé of the work of the state 
federations shows the value of the woman’s 
clubs in practically all fields of reform to be 
incalculable. 

The temperance movement is associated 
in the minds of many of us with the old 
fashioned personal resnonsibility theory of 
philanthropy. The point of view of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, how- 
ever, as E. H. Blichfeldt describes it, turns 
out to be even more radical than that of the 
woman’s club. Frances Willard, its great 
founder, says Miss Blichfeldt, “was much too 
philosophical to think that alcohol was the 
primal cause of human error,’ and so from 
the very foundation of the society in 1874, 
she adonted a policy of turning her hand to 
the remedying of every evil that tended to 
cause intemperance, with the result that 
the W. C. T. U., which has at the present 
time 2 membershin of about 500,000, has, 
among others, denvartments on education, 
health, heredity, labor, juvenile courts, and 
child labor, legislation, the suffrage, peace 
and arbitration, and hes included in its Dec- 
laration of Principles a demand for the liv- 
ing were and the eight-hour day. About the 
practical value of legislation against the 
drink traffic there may be much difference of 
ovinion, but as a force for the betterment 
of social conditiors the union ranks high. 

These two activities of women are not 
bounded by national lines, but are interna- 
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tional in scope. So too is the woman’s suf- 
frage movement. In this we find collective 
action, not “without fixed creed or policy” 
and not designed “to do everything” to ac- 
complish the end in view, but rather a strict 
concentration of effort along one line. Since 
Susan B. Anthony and a handful of others 
established the National Woman’s Suffrage 
Association in 1869 with the sole object of 
securing an amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution enfranchising women, the tactics 
of the association have changed and it has 
turned its attention to state as well as fed- 
eral constitutions. Full suffrage has been 
attained in four states, taxpayers’ suffrage 
in four others, municipal in one and school 
suffrage in twenty-six states. The national 
body. of which Anna Howard Shaw is now 
president, is made up of thirty-eight state 
associations and several auxiliary bodies, 
such as the National College Suffrage 
League. With the year 1910 the association, 
stimulated by the example of the militant 
English women, formed a suffrage party de- 
signed to defeat the candidacy for office of 
those opposed to the enfranchisement of wo- 
men by educating voters to the justice and 
expediency of giving them the ballot and 
by advertising among them those candidates 
unfavorably disposed. 

At the last municival elections in New 
York a canvass showed the Socialist Party 
and the other labor bodies of the city to be 
enthusiastic champions of equal su‘frage. 
That the woman’s movement is beginning 
to recognize that—to quote Professor Pear- 


- son again—‘there are two great problems of 


modern social life—the problems of woman 
and labor,” and that these problems are “in- 
terwoven in a remarkable and hardly yet 
fully apyreciated manner”, is illustrated by 
the emphasis now put by the suffragists on 
the workingwoman’s need of the nrotection 
of the ballot. It is illustrated ton, by the 
effort of the Association of Collegiate Alum- 
nae, described by Mabell S. C. Smith to raise 
the economic value of the wage-earning col- 
lege women who invests large sums in 
her education, only to find on leaving col- 
lege that she can earn a bare subsistence 
wage and that the class of wage earner to 
which she belongs has “no rrevailing stand- 
ard of living,’ and this desnite the fact that 
“eollezge women are contributing larcelv to 
the development of their own nrofessions 
and to civic education and social advance- 
ment in their community.” It is illustrated 
further by the work for w2geerrrings women 
and children of the National Consumers 
League, described in the Chautauquan by 
Frank Chapin Bray, and it is illustrated 
most strikingly. of all by the voluntary or- 
ganization of women, most of them of the 
leisure class, for the purpose of spreading 
the propaganda of trades unionism 
their wage-earning sisters, such es the work 
of the Women’s Trade Union Lesgene which, 
in 1903, under the presidency of Mrs. Ray- 
mond Robins, set out to arouse the sririt of 
solidarity in those unorganized and disfran- 
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chised women wage-workers who in-their eyes 
constituted a menace to the whole working 
class. The league has adopted as its pro- 
gram equal pay for equal work, an eight- 
hour day, a minimum wage scale, full citi- 
zenship for women and all the principles 
embodied in the program of the American 
Federation of Labor. Though only seven 
years old the Trade Union League is already 
the rallying point for the militant woman la- 
borer in Boston, New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cleveland and Philadelphia. The 
most striking example of the league’s work 
in educating the public to the advantages of 
trades unionism is the part it took in the 
shirtwaist makers strike, which is described 
in another part of the Chautauquan. 

These and the many other phases of or- 
ganization outlined in the publication, give 
an interesting birdseye view of the collective 
activities of women and show that, with a 
few notable exceptions like the Anti-Suffrage 
League and, we cannot help thinking, some 
of those patriotic societies in which class 
lines are as evident as in the much criticized 
college Greek letter societies, the activities of 
large bodies of women in this century are 
marked by a progressive spirit that forms 
an interesting commentary on the tra- 
ditional idea of the innate conservatism of 
women, 

* * * 

The annual report of Edgewater Créche 
is the story of a modest enterprise which 
is an agent for good in a field where every 
effort tells. It aims to be a resort *where 
tired mothers may spend a restful day with 
their children or may leave their children 
with a peaceful consciousness that they are 
safe and happy. In the three warm months 
it is open six days in the week from eight 
in the morning until six in the evening. 

Last year the créche celebrated its silver 
summer and the figures for that season are 
eloquent of its usefulness. It entertained 
2,806 babies, 3,385 children over five, and 
2,422 big and “little’ mothers, a total of 
8,613 guests. Fair figures these, but not 
uncommon, for the secretary gives the 
yearly average as 8,000, adding that in 
1908, the number reached 11,000. 

For thirteen years the créche has been at 
Edgewater, N. J., directly opposite 125th 
street, a site which it is possible to reach 
from the city every half hour. No similar 
resort is equally accessible. It was hoped 
that this home might be permanent, but the 
growth of factories in the vicinity makes it 
imperative to move, for fresh air and quiet, 
essential factors in the work, are gradually 
being eliminated. The trustees realize, too, 
that they have lost all opportunity to ex- 
pand, and as they have long desired to con- 
vert the créche into a rest home for moth- 
ers and children during the entire year, this 
consideration is serious. The present con- 
fined quarters make it impossible to keep 
delicate children more than a day at a time, 
even when the need of a longer stay is fully 
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realized. Young children frequently ail 
without being really ill, and there is no in- 
stitution which takes such semi-invalids. In 
consequence, working mothers often have to 
give up good positions to mind their little 
ones, who would be well off at the créche 
if it could accommodate them. 

To carry out their larger plans the trus- 
tees should have more ground than they now 
possess, and so located as to be protected 
from the encroachments of commercial in- 
terests. They have examined a site on Long 
Island which offers a water frontage and is 
within an hour of Manhattan over the 
Queensboro Bridge. With four or five acres 
in that locality the resort might develop in- 
calculably. But no decision has been reach- 
ed, in fact the management is not in a posti- 
tion to buy. The wish to do good does not 
always assure the means to do it. 

The trustees are F. Delano Weeks, who is 
also president, Charles D. Kellogg, who is 
treasurer; Dr. Annie S. Daniel, Mrs. Robert 
Bayles, Mrs. Irwin H. Cornell and Donald 
Mackay. Lucy CG. Kellogg, 105 Hast 22d 
street, New York, is secretary. 

* * * 


The currency attained by a_ thoughtful 
discussion of a pressing problem, even 
though that problem may not be generally 
appreciated, is well illustrated in the ar- 
ticle The Parable of the Unwise Farmer, by 
Dr. F. Park Lewis of Buffalo, published in 
Tuer Survey for June 4. It was sent out 
through Tuer Survey press bureau to daily 
papers in almost every state, which are co- 
operating with us in making widely known 
the facts of social conditions. Shortly af- 
terward, Dr. Lewis received from James N. 
Banks, editor of Tobacco Tidings, Hender- 
son, Ky., the following interesting letter: 


“T am a very busy man but I sidetrack 
myself for a minute or two to say to the 
author of The Parable of the Unwise Farmer 
that it is one of the most illuminating ar. 
ticles I ever read on the subjects discussed. 

“To illustrate to you the effectiveness of 
printers’ ink will say I came across the Par- 
able in the Henderson Gleaner, a country 
daily, and since I am frequently a speaker 
at farmers’ meetings, I shall surely use the 
parable. That is only one link in the end- 
less chain. We all of us should do what wea 
can to educate the people—though few of us 
can -hope to teach as effectively as does the 
author of the Parable.” 


* * 


The week before the Fourth of July the 
National Child Labor Committee brought 
out a new Declaration of Independence, “by 
the children of America in mines and fac- 
tories and workshops assembled.” This 
declaration, written by A. J. McKelway, is 
as follows: ~ : 

“WHEREAS, We, Children of America, are 
declared to have been born free and equal, 
and 
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“WHEREAS, We are yet in bondage in this 
land of the free; are forced to toil the long 
day or the long night, with no control over 
the conditions of labor, as to health or 
safety or hours or wages, and with no right 
He the rewards of our service, therefore be 

“RESOLVED, I—That childhood is endowed 
with certain inherent and inalienable rights, 
among which are freedom from toil for daily 
bread; the right to play and to dream; the 
right to the normal sleep of the night sea- 
son; the right to an education, that we may 
have equality. of opportunity for developing 
all that there is in us of mind and heart. 

“RESOLVED, II—That we declare ourselves 
to be helpless and dependent: that we are 
and of right ought to be dependent, and that 
we hereby present the appeal of our helpless- 
ness that we may be protected in the enjoy- 
ment of the rights of childhood. 

“RESOLVED, I[I—That we demand the res- 
toration of our rights by the abolition of 
child labor in America.” 


* ££ * 


Two reports on tuberculosis clinics in 
New York just issued, should serve as hand- 
books to those who are contemplating the 
establishment of similar work. 

The Work of New York’s Tuberculosis 
Clinics is the title of a critical study of the 
association of tuberculosis clinics made by 
F. Elisabeth Crowell, the executive secretary 
of that organization. Miss Crowell traces the 
history of svecial tuberculosis dispensaries 
in New York and the rapid growth »f the 
association, which seeks to co-ordinate all of 
the tuberculosis clinics in Manhattan and 
the Bronx. There are eighteen clinics in 
the association,! each with a separate dis- 
trict, but all working in harmony to pre- 
vent overlapping and duplication of work. 

From the point of view of facilities, ad- 
ministration, and methods there is a wide 
divergence between the eighteen independ- 
ent units. Miss Crowell gives a brief de- 
scription of each clinic and makes many 
valuable suggestions for the betterment of 
their work. Only four of the clinics have 
day camps and but three, special children’s 
clinics. 

The report contains also the recommenda- 
tions adopted by the association, which go 
into considerable detail with reference to 
the management and arrangement of a tu- 
berculosis clinic. The two appendices are 
of particular value to those who wish to es- 
tablish a dispensary. The first contains 
drawings of the floor plans of the several 
clinics, showing both good and bad arrange- 
ment. The second contains samples of the 
records and forms adopted by the associa- 
tion. This valuable report may be had by 
applying to Miss Crowell, 105 East 22d 
street, New York city. 

18ince the completion of the report three new 


clinics have been opened by the Department of 
Health, making twenty-one in all. (June, 1910.) 
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The second report mentioned is that of the 
Bellevue Hospital Tuberculosis Clinic. What 
Miss Crowell has done for the eighteen 
clinics in the association in an extensive 
way, Dr. James Alexander Miller has done 
for one of them, Bellevue, in a careful and 
intensive manner. The report is full of in- 
teresting and suggestive material and may 
be obtained at Bellevue Hospital. 


Let Fat 


Seldom do men live to reap such a reward 
of appreciation as is bestowed upon Dr. 
Edward Livingston Trudeau in the June 
number of the Journal of the Outdoor Life, 
which commemorates the completion of 
twenty-five years of pioneer anti-tuberculosis 
work. Trudeau the physician, Trudeau the 
bacteriologist, Trudeau the careful student 
and scientific investigator, Trudeau the 
sportsman and lover of nature—all these 
claim and fascinate us as we read the inti- 
mate accounts of different sides of this man’s 
life by those who know him best, but Tru- 
deau the man stands. out before all the 
other sides of his character. Whether it is 
Dr. H. M. Biggs, describing Trudeau’s pion- 
eer work in the anti-tuberculosis movement, 
Dr. William Osler expressing personal appre- 
ciation of his charming character, Dr. Simon 
Flexner discussing the scientific achieve- 
ments of the Saranac laboratory, or Dr. 
Charles Trembley, Paul Smith and Fitz 
Greene Halleck telling in more intimate vein 
of Dr. Trudeau’s daily life, the optimism, 
idealism, faith, and, in general, winning per- 
sonality of this man, predominate over the 
details of each writer’s narrative. 

The story of Dr. Trudeau, to whose perse- 
verance, faith and genius the whole Ameri- 
can campaign against tuberculosis owes its 
beginning and inspiration, is so familiar 
that it can be passed over here with brief 
notice. The tragedies of those months when 
life seemed ebbing rapidly away and when, 
as Paul Smith tells, all his friends bade him 
good-bye, presumably for the last time, are 
well known. Who has not heard of the way . 
in which this genius, surmounting every ob- 
stacle, finally demonstrated that fresh air, 
rest and good food will cure consumption? 
And who does not know the story of the 
Adirondack Cottage Sanitarium and the Sar- 
anac Lake Laboratory, in which Dr. Trudeau 
has objectively portrayed the faith that de- 
veloped in him during the years from 1875 
to 1885? Of the constant self-sacrifice and 
many personal hardships which were ex- 
hibited in this pioneer of health few will 
ever know, for his is a charity before which 
no trumpets are ever sounded. But few will 
take exception to Dr. Biggs when he says of 
Trudeau, “It is my deliberate opinion that 
there are few men in the history of the 
United States who have contributed more to 
the real welfare of their countrymen than 
he has done.” Throughout the Adirondack 
regions Trudeau is known and loved. The 
guides recall his skill with the rifle, the 
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lover of nature remembers his fondness for 
the wood, while hundreds and thousands 
bless him for restored health, financial as- 
sistance and other aid. 

Trudeau himself in his most recent public 
address at Washington gave the secret -of 
his success in these words: 

“As I look back on my medical life, the 
one thing that seems to stand out as having 
been most helpful to me, and which has en- 
abled me more than anything else to accom- 
plish whatever I have been able to do, seems 
to me to have been that I was possessed of 
a large fund of optimism; indeed, at times 
optimism was about the only resource I had 
left with which to face most unfavorable 
conditions and overcome serious obstacles.” 


* *e 


Prof. Walter F. Willcox of Cornell Univer- 
sity, consulting statistician of the New York 
State Department of Health, has sent to 
State Commissioner of Health Porter a let- 
ter in which he apparently recedes from the 
position taken by him in the March number 
of the monthly Bulletin of the department, 
in which he stated, “All that can now be 
said is that no evidence of the influence of 
that campaign [against tuberculosis] ap- 
pears clearly in the figures of the state.” 

Professor Willcox argued in his first ar- 
ticle from statistics of mortality for the 
years 1900-8 inclusive, that the decrease in 
the tuberculosis death rate is not more rapid 
than the decrease of the general death rate 
in both New York city and state. He point- 
ed out that if the campaign against tuber- 
culosis would show results in a low death 
rate, the decrease in mortality from tuber- 
culosis must be more rapid than that from 
all other causes. He concluded, “No influ- 
ence of the special campaign against tuber- 
culosis can be traced in the figures.” He 
admitted, however, that increased agitation 
might lead to reporting as of some other 
cause deaths which are really from tuber- 
culosis, a fact which would seriously compli- 
cate the figures. Professor Willcox showed 
also that conditions similar in many respects 
prevail in Michigan, Indiana, New Jersey, 
and Rhode Island. On the other hand, he 
made the significant statement, “Only for 
five of the New England states may we con- 
clude from the figures that the deaths from 
tuberculosis are declining more than those 
from other causes.” 

In his letter to Commissioner Porter, Pro- 
fessor Willcox says that an analysis of the 
1909 mortality figures gives results that 
would indicate that the anti-tuberculosis 
campaign is beginning to reduce the death 
rate from this disease more rapidly than be- 
fore 1909. He says: “In New York state 
outside of New York city the deaths from 
all causes except tuberculosis increased from 
55,314 in 1900 to 59,529 in 1909, or eight per 
cent, which was certainly less than the rate 
of increase of the population. But during 
the same period the deaths from tuberculo- 
sis actually decreased from 6,171 to 6,149. 
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The deaths from all other causes increased 
by 4,215; the deaths from tuberculosis de- 
creased by 22. I think we may ascribe this 
difference to the campaign against tubercu- 
losis which has been fought so energetically 
in our state since 1907. It would take some 
time for the campaign to influence the death 
rate and its effect would naturally be cumu- 
lative as facilities for the proper care of 
tuberculous patients multiplied.” 


* * * 


George Mangold, associate director of the 
St. Louis School of Social Economy, has com- 
pleted an exhaustive investigation of the 
lodging houses of St. Louis for the Municipal 
Tuberculosis Commission, a summary of 
which was published in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. Dr. Mangold’s report shows con- 
ditions as bad as in New York, or worse, 
especially with reference to the spread of 
disease. 

There are about 125 lodging houses in St. 
Louis of which twenty-one are devoted ex- 
clusively to beds let for twenty-five cents a 
night. Four are exclusively five-cent houses 
and four, five- and ten-cent houses. The 
greater number are devoted to beds renting 
The pre- 
vailing type consists of a three-story build- 
ing, but in most instances only the second 
and third floors are used for lodging. Two 
of these lodging houses, which are full all 
the time, lodge 500 men each. The amount 
of air space found in most of them was well 
below any minimum ‘standard yet adopted, 
and in some cases ran as low as 200 cubic 
feet per man. The sanitary conditions of 
most houses and yards were filthy, and these, 
with lack of ventilation, beds and utensils 
infected by unhealthy lodgers, and absence 
of sufficient sunlight, give abundant oppor- 
tunity for the spread of tuberculosis and 
other diseases. 

Dr. Mangold recommends regulation and 
inspection by some branch of the city gov- 


ernment. 
: * * * 


A recent report of the Rochester Bureau _ 


of Health, has some interesting paragraphs 
on Medical School Inspection and School 
Nursing by the health officer, Dr. George W. 
Goler: 

“Tt is difficult to measure the good accom- 
plished by the activities of the school inspec- 
tors and the school nurses by the figures 
placed opposite the headings in their reports. 
In the work of the medical school insvectors, 
who also act as physicians for the sick poor 
in their districts, we find that during the 
last month 140 vaccinations are recorded, 
and while Rochester has been surrounded by 
more or less smallpox, there has not been a 
case of the disease in the city for more than 
five years. Aside from the work of the 
sick poor, 1,457 physical examinations are 
recorded. 

“But the work of the school physicians in 
cases of minor illness amounts to very little 
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until assisted by the school nurse who goes 
to the school and finds children with tooth- 
ache, cuts, bruises, skin diseases of various 
kinds, defective vision, reduced hearing, run- 
ning ears, and obstructed nasal breathing. 
Many of them have been pointed out by the 
school inspector, but relief for the child is 
not to be had because the boy’s mother does 
not understand, or she has not time to take 
the little patient to a dispensary. This, and 
much more, is the work of the school nurse. 

“The nurse in many instances goes into a 
district where she finds children whose clIean- 
liness of bodies is measured by the color 
of their hands. One of the nurses had tried 
for a long time to have one little girl wash 
her hands, and she was surprised to find her 
one day going to school with her hands 
clean. When asked the reason for this sur- 

rising change, she confessed: ‘O, I made 
the bread this morning.’ In one of the dis- 
tricts where children are so poor, they even 
have to stay at home to attend their moth- 
ers when the stork alights on the house, 
one boy said when asked why he had been 
absent from school: ‘O, me mudder had a 
baby, and I didn’t wash it neder because it 
was a girl.’ 

“These are samples of the work of the 
school nurse. It is the nurse who hears 
the confessions of the sleepy newsboy, who 
is trying to get an education in the civili- 
zation that tries to work him and educate 
him at the same time.” 


2 & 


The Chicago Tribune publishes another set 
of “Healthgrams” which, we suspect, are 
close kin to a previous instalment in these 
columns from the Bulletin of the Chicago 
Department of Health: 

“Swat that fly!” 

“Fly time is typhoid time.” 

“Taking in fresh air is healthier than put- 
ting on fresh airs.” 

“Don’t permit your palate to get your 
stomach into trouble.” 

“Children in factories mean a crippled cit- 
izenship.” 

“Make your neighbors’ front yard jealous 
of your back yard.” 

“The trees and the grass are making life- 
giving air for you. Go get it.” 

“There’s some consolation in the thought 
that it’s healthier to walk than to ride in 
automobiles.” 

“Have thought for the capacity of the 
baby’s stomach; it is not built or operated 
to suit the mistaken notions of fond but 
ignorant mothers.” 

“The Civil War killed 205,070 Americans 
in four years; consumption kills 800,000 in 
the same length of time. If ‘war is hell’ 


what is consumption?” 
* * ®& 
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According to the fortieth annual report of 
the superintendent of the public schools of 
Richmond, Va., a careful medical examina- 
tion of a group of children in two of the 
largest schools of the city has revealed the 
interesting fact that the percentage of physi- 
cal defects is considerably greater among 
white than among colored children. Out of 
492 white children of the second and third 
grades, 102 or twenty-one per cent were 
found to have defects of the lungs. Out of 
638 colored children in the first and second 
grades, forty-four or only seven per cent had 
defects of the lungs. Similarly, defects of 
the heart were sixteen per cent among the 
white and eleven per cent among colored 
children. The examination was conducted 
by specialists under the direction of the 
Board of Health. 


* #e  * 


The monthly report of the Municipal Af- 
fairs Committee of the Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Board of Trade, opens with these swinging 
verses by Denis A. McCarthy: 


“Give THEM A PLACE TO PLAY. 


“Plenty of room for dives and dens (glitter 
and glare of sin); 

Plenty of room for prison pens (gather the 
criminals in); 

Plenty of room for jails and courts (willing 
enough to pay), 

But never a place for the lads to race,—no, 
never a place to play! 


“Plenty of room for shops and stores (Mam- 
mon must have the best); 

Plenty of room for the running sores that. rot 
in the city’s breast! 

Plenty of room for lures that lead the hearts 
of our youth astray; 

But never a cent on playground spent,—no, 
never a place to play! 


“Plenty of room for schools and halls, plenty 
of room for art; 

Plenty of room for teas and balls, platform, 
stage and mart. 

Proud is the city—she finds a place for many 
a fad to-day; 

But she’s more than blind if she fails to find 
a place for the boys to play! 


“Give them a chance for innocent sport, 
give them a chance for fun,— 

Better a playground plot than a court and a 
jail when the harm is done! 

Give them a chance,—if you stint them now, 
to-morrow you’ll have to pay 

A larger bill for darker ill; so give them a 
place to play!” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE PAGE BILL 


To THE EDITOR: 

May I add a word to Mrs. Spencer’s able 
letters on the Page bill? While I entirely 
sympathize with her objections to certain 
provisions of this bill, I cannot second her 
when she says, “J_am far from taking the 
position that we must wait for that (an 
equal standard of morals for men and 
women) before treating the prostitute class 
of women, as technically defined by law, in 
a radically effective manner in the interest 
of social protection against physical disease 
and moral degeneracy.” How can the pros- 
titute class of women be treated in a radi- 
cally effective manner, given the “double 
standard?” In my work as a probation offi- 
cer in New York city, I came to see that the 
average man—a pretty decent fellow in most 
respects—does not even question the neces- 
sity for the social evil and the prostitute. I 
can hardly express this fact too emphatically. 
This is the fundamental reason why the laws 
against social vice are not well. enforced. 
The majority of men do not wish them en- 
forced. They vote for a suppressive law 
with one hand, while they hire some prosti- 
tute with the other. Such being the case, 
progress against the social evil can advance 
appreciably further, only as the “double 
standard” ceases to prevail. : 

This does not mean that even a single 
standard of morality, any more than equal 
suffrage or socialism, will make a chaste 
world. In the upward progress of the race, 
indulgence in social vice is likely to be the 
last citadel of sin. But when respectable 
men feel some approach to the shame for a 
fall in virtue which their sisters would feel, 
when they pay a tithe of the penalty their 
sisters would pay, then, and not till then, will 
radical treatment of the social evil be in 
sight. This seems a remote goal, and yet 
—who knows? A small body of persons who 
are in dead earnest may sometimes accom- 
plish what seems a miracle. The beginning 
must be made somewhere, and the first re- 
sponsibility rests on women. One could ask 
no better illustration of the need of women 
in public affairs than Tur Survey’s editorial 
on the Page bill. Evidently written by a 
high-minded man, it shows that even fine 
men cannot, unaided by the right sort of 
woman, get the woman’s point of view on 
matters that concern women closely. My 
own judgment is that even could all the im- 
‘mediate practical benefits be realized, which 
its supporters expect from the passage of 
the Page bill, such good effect would be 
more than offset by the baneful mora] in- 
fluence of its three objectionable clauses. 
These clauses, if included, will lessen the 
respect of men towards women in all ranks 
and grades of society. They reinforce the 
double standard, and in so far impair the 
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self-respect and dignity of every woman in 
the state, good as well as bad. 

Tue Survey asks for a constructive plan 
to present to the governor of New York in 
place of the Page bill. I cannot propose a 
bill to bring in the millennium at a bound, 
but I can see a possible change in the pres- 
ent bill that would meet its objectionable 
points. In place of the clauses providing for 
medical examination of convicted prostitutes 
and for enforced hospital treatment if they 
be diseased, why not substitute clauses call- 
ing for medical examination of all persons, 
male or female, committed to any penal in- 
stitution, and for enforced hospital treat- 
ment and cure (with a maximum period of 
detention, if thought best) for any found to 
have contagious, infectious, or otherwise 
communicable disease? This would cover 
very nearly the same ground as the present 
bill so far as prostitutes are concerned. It 
would give time for thorough medical exam- 
ination, and would also avoid the degrading 
feature of the Page bill—an increase in the 
grossly unjust disparity in punishment be- 
tween the sexes. No one could reasonably 
oppose such a law, and any objection to the 
medical treatment of men would apply 
equally to women. Could not arrangements 
be made for giving this medical care at the 
institutions themselves? 

As for the finger-print identification, it 
would seem best to begin with prisoners who 
have committed grave crimes, and gradually 
to extend the system downward to misde- 
meanants, treating both men and women 
alike. 

ApA ELIoT SHEFFIELD. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


To THE EDITOR: 

I wish to protest in the name of the 
Maryland Society of Social Hygiene against 
the position taken in the editorial in your 
issue of June 25 and previously, dealing with 
the Page bill. Pure constructive legislation 
must always be regarded as good even 
though it may stop short of perfection, held 
back by unenlightened public opinion. Leg- 
islation on the other hand which affects only 
one class is dangerous. The Page bill pro- 
poses to legislate for only one class. As you 
state, the bill is not literally a regulation 
of prostitution. Yet in three respects it 
would appear inevitably to act as such: 

(1) It would give the police and magis- 
trates power to influence certain women 
greatly, as is the unfortunate condition in 
Germany, a power which cannot be counted 
on for good if we may judge by analogy. 

(2) It would give a false sense of security 
to the average boy and man. These will 
never know the law fully but they will 
surely know of its existence. A law which 
permits of the commitment of diseased wo- 
men will generally be interpreted as assur- 
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ing the health of those who escape commit- 
ment. 

(3) It would permit of the logical deduc- 
tion of a sexual necessity for men. You can 
little realize what a barrier this erroneous 
belief on the part of boys is to the progress 
of social hygiene unless you have yourself 
had personal experience in the teaching. 

D. R. Hooker, 
Secretary Maryland Society of 
Social Hygiene. 
Baltimore. 


RELIEF BEFORE THE REVOLUTION’ 


To THE EDITOR: 

Governor Thomas Dongan in his report 
to the Committee of Trade on the province 
of New York, dated February 22, 1687, said: 
“Every Town and County are obliged to 
maintain their own poor, which makes them 
bee soe careful that noe Vagabonds, Beggars, 
nor Idle Persons are suffered to live here.” 
Such being the case how did New York city 
take care of its poor? 

Governor Dongan took considerable in- 
terest in legislation that dealt with the relief 
of the poor. August 24, 1685, two years after 
his arrival in New York, he sent a letter to 
Common Council urging that body to make 
provision for the maintenance of the poor. 
As a result the following resolution was 
passed, October 19 of the same year: 

“Resolved that the Aldermen in each Ward 
doe inspect what persons within their Sev- 
erall wards are poore and Wanting almes 
for their Susteance and make Certificate 
thereof to the Mayor that care may be forth- 
with taken for their Relief out of the pub- 
lique Theasury of this Citty and County 
Except by Neglect of the Constables of either 
ward, they are to be maintained by any par- 
ticular ward according to former Orders.” 

The portion of the resolution, “they are 
to be maintained by any particular ward,” 
was amended by the order of February 26, 
1687-8, to the effect that the aldermen and 
assistants in each ward “Shall provide for 
theire poore in theire Owne Ward.” In ad- 
dition to the aldermen and assistants, the 
mayor had the right to relieve the poor “as 
hee hath don fformerly untill ffurther Ordor.” 
At a meeting of the Common Council, held 
Oct. 5, 1689, a number of disbursements 
amounting to about $120, for the mainten- 
ance of the poor was made: to Francis Rom- 
bouts for the poor from March 27, 1688, to 
January 8, 1689; also to John Kipp, Teunis 
Dekey, Asshuerus Hendrix, Bath. Bayard, 
John Lawrence and Polus Richards. 

Towards the end of the year 1689, a com- 
plaint was made to the mayor that some peo- 


1References: Documentary Hist. of the State 
of New York, Vol. I, 187, ea. by HE. B. O’Cal- 
laghan. 


Minutes of the Common Council of the City 
of ‘New York, Vol. I, 167, 172, 193, 211-2, 258; 
Vol. lI, 85, 330; Vol. IV, 309. Other references, 
see index under, Poor, Maintenance of the; 
Poor, church wardens to be overseers of the; 
Poor and public works. 
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ple were poor and distressed. The Common 
Council ordered “that Hach Constab. in his 
Respective ward shall make Inquiry of said 
Persons and Bring a report thereof to the 
said Mayor of said city that Orders May Be 
taken Accordingly.” The constables inves- 
tigated conditions. Their reports led to the 
following measure: “Ordered by ye Common 
Councell that Each Constab. in his Respec- 
tive ward shall make by him Selfe or deputy 
a Collecion of a free gift from all ye Inhab- 
itants in his Sd. Ward by which ye said 
Poor may be maintain’d and to Render an 
acct. thereof to ye Said Mayor of this City 
with all Expedicon.”’ January 4, 1689-90. 

Two years later another investigation into 
the condition of the poor was made. April 
22, 1691, the Common Council “Ordered that 
the Aldermen and Common Councill men of 
each Ward make Inspection into their Sev- 
erall Wards making Returne of what poore 
therein who Stands in need of their Charitey 
and to Supply them in the Meane Time.” 

This plan of entrusting the work of relief 
of the poor to all the aldermen was soon 
changed and overseers of the poor were ap- 
pointed. At a meeting of the Common Coun- 
cil, held February 4, 1691, it was ordered 
“that Alderman Johannes Kipp and Capt. 
Teunis de Kay are appointed overseers of 
the poore of this Citty for three months 
next ffollowing and are hereby Impowred to 
releave Such persons as they Shall deeme 
Objects of charity and to draw bills upon 
the Treasurer for Such moneys as they Shall 
disburse for Such Ends in the managmt of 
which they shallactjoyntly.” Kipp and Kay 
were continued overseers of the poor for 
another period of three months. Others who 
served in that capacity were Aldermen Mer- 
ritt, Johannes Vande Spregel, Van Flack, 
John Crooke. This policy of appointing al- 
dermen as overseers of the poor was changed 
in 1736 to that of having church wardens 
act in that capacity. In 1695, the overseers 
were also put in charge of the public works. 

The money for the relief of the poor was 
obtained in the form of voluntary gifts, from 
the general funds or by special taxation. 
The first method was tried once, according 
to the records. The second and third meth- 
ods were the common ones. In November, 
1695, the overseers of the poor reported that 
one hundred pounds would be necessary for 
their work for one year. The Common 
Council ordered “that a Tax be made for ye 
paying the said sum And the said sum to be 
paid Quarterly.” 

The year 1713 must have been a hard one 
for the people for the justices and vestry- 
men reported to the Council “that the poor 
of the said City are perishing for want of 
Cloths and Provisions and that there is an 
Absolute Necessity for their relief.” The 
council ordered that one hundred pounds 
be borrowed for six months for their relief. 

A peculiar order which must have shocked 
the sensibilities of many a needy person was 
passed September 29, 1707, to the effect that 
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“the Church Wardens of this City put a 
Badge upon the Cloths of such poor as are 
Clothed by this City with this Mark N: Y in 
blew or Red cloath att their discretion.” 

New York city made provision for a hos- 
pital for the poor in 1699. The mayor was 
empowered to make the best terms possible 
with some person for the keeping of a hos- 
pital for the poor and “that he hire a house 
Suitable for that Occasion.” New York also 
possessed a poorhouse, workhouse and house 
of correction. 

SAMUEL P. ABELOW. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CAN JONAH SWALLOW THE WHALE? 


To THE EDITOR: : 

Dr. Edward A. Steiner is quoted in TuE 
Survey of June 4 as saying that in order to 
Americanize the immigrant we must first 
thoroughly know ourselves and must take 
the forward steps which our true selves 
demand of us. 

I believe that this saying is bed-rock truth 
on the subject of assimilation. The first 
requisite for assimilation is that we shall 
set up something to which people can be 
assimilated. There must be in our own 
minds a red‘ hot faith in the mission and 
destiny of America, and our idea of that 
mission and destiny must be concrete, with 
a clear-cut outline that we recognize our- 
selves, before we can hope to bring others 
over to our feeling or our ideal. No man 
can join a procession unless it moves. 
You cannot expect people to become infected 
with the contagion of a general compromise. 
Our newer importations will not dance to 
our music until we have decided what tune 
it is we intend to play. 

In other words, to go back to Dr. Steiner’s 
statement, there must first be a vigorous 
American ideal if foreign elements are to 
be assimilated to it. Our gastric juice must 
be masterful in its attack if such large 
meals as are now being fed to us are to 
be digested. Are this masterful self-knowl- 
edge and self-assertion likely to exist while 
immigration continues at its present rate? 
How can a community which is from three- 
fifths to nine-tenths of foreign birth and 
parentage, as our large cities now are, going 
to attain and uphold so strong an American 
consciousness as to absorb new comers? 
Jane Addams maintains that the attempt 
to Americanize is already a hopeless one, 
and argues that it is rather for us “so- 
called Americans” to study the customs and 
traditions of the newer elements with a view 
to their adoption. There is much in this 
suggestion. These immigrants most of them 
represent a culture older than ours. The 
orientals, especially the Chinese, come from 
zivilizations that were well established 
when our ancestors were savages. It may 
be asked, now that we are both here, what 
especial claim we have to do the swallow- 
ing? 
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But here again, in the choosing of somé 
other tradition than our own as the one 
to exercise the assimilating force, the same 
difficulty will occur, because although the 
foreigners are in the great majority in our 
cities, any one foreign race is usually in 
a smaller minority than even the American 
element. 

There are, it seems to me, only two alter- 
natives. Hither we must greatly limit im- 
migration, by laws that shall select upon the 
whole the better and more assimilable for- 
eign elements, and try to remain fundamen- 
tally an American civilization; or else we 
must give up the idea of assimilation, leave 
our gates wide open, and await the process 
of the melting pot, which in the course of 
centuries may or may not work out a new 
and successful human variety and social 
type. 

JOSEPH LEE. 

Boston. 


TAXATION AND BENEVOLENCE 


To THE EDITOR: 

Allow me a word of reply to Mr. Morton’s 
letter in your issue of June 18. 

His argument for taxing church property 
would have weight, if churches alone, among 
benevolent organizations, were exempt from 
taxation on non-productive property used 
for benevolent purposes. In fact all such 
property is exempt by the New York tax 
law (article 1, section 4), whether belonging 
to churches or atheists. I do not know of 
any American organization of atheists “la- 
boring side by side in the vineyard of man.” 
But the law is broad enough to exempt it, 
if such there be. 

Mr. Morton claims that relieving from tax- 
ation property used for religious purposes 
increases “the burdens of non-religious tax- 
payers.” There again he is wrong in his 
facts. Religious organizations teach men 
to love God, to love their feliow-men, to do 
unto others as they would be done by, and 
to obey the ethical precepts of the Ten Com- 
mandments. The state cannot and does not 
do this. But such teaching is necessary to 
the good of society. The “non-religious tax- 
payer” is just as likely to suffer from mur- 
der, or theft, or adultery, or perjury as his 
religious brother. The teaching that tends 
to keep men from these crimes lightens the 
burden of both. 

There are fortunately men and women in- 
spired by religious principle, who are will- 
ing to give their hard earned dollars to sup- 
port such teaching and provide buildings 
for such instruction. It would be in the 
highest degree impolitic for the state to bur- 
den this necessary work by taxing the prop- 
erty in which it is carried on. In many 
cases that would tax the work out of exist- 
ence. 

EVERETT P. WHEELER, 

New York. 
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CRIMINALS AND TEACHERS 


To THE EDITOR: 

To anyone who has frequent contact with 
men and boys who are charged with crim- 
inal acts, nothing brings home in greater 
degree, personal responsibility. By our con- 
duct, influence, example, we should daily try 
to point out the straight and narrow way. 
In view of the great lack of moral sense, so 
constantly shown by prisoners, it seems to 
me that almost above everything else, truth, 
honesty, duty should be daily taught in our 
schools, public and private. Perfect lessons 
and deportment are doubtless very import- 
ant, but even they sink into relative insig- 
nificance as compared with the cardinal vir- 
tues, which should be repeatedly insisted 
upon by all teachers of the young as simply 
beyond price in real, living value. | 

BEVERLEY Ropinson, M.D. 

New York. 


THE CITY HISTORY CLUB 


To THE EDITOR: 

The City History Club of New York desires 
to call the attention of such of Tur Survey’s 
readers as read the editorial on page 279 of 
the issue of May 14, under the caption, The 
Political Settlement, to the fact that it is an 
organization aiming to do the very work 
hinted at in the article named, and that its 
fourteen years of active existence have pro- 
duced a record of achievement which merits 
the attention of those who are interested to 
extend similar endeavor in the well-nigh lim- 
itless field of the teaching of good govern- 
ment and the making of good citizens. 

The City History Club, organized in 1896 
by Mrs. Robert Abbe, who has until now 
acted as its president, has been working 
along the very lines suggested in your editor- 
ial, some 16,000 children having been enroll- 
ed in its clubs and classes during past years, 
for regular instruction in city history and 
civics. Our boys of past years are now fast 
becoming voters, and their intelligence on 
municipal matters is constantly remarked. 
A well-known civic worker has said that it 
has been established that the district poli- 
tician is more afraid of the boys who have 
come under the influence of the City History 
Club than of any other voter. 

A number of history and civics clubs have 
been conducted by the City History Club in 
settlements, including that of the Political 
Equality Association named in the article, 
where New York city government has been 
taught in as practical a way as possible, the 
members being taken to see city administra- 
tive departments at work, after having been 
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given information regarding their functions 
and management. Occasional debates are 
held on government topics. 

The club is planning a course for civics 
club leaders, to begin in October, to which 
will be welcomed as members all settlement 
and social workers. Instruction will cover 
the following topics: Outline of New York 
state’s municipal government; charter and 
charter making; the problem of securing 
men and money; street activities; the secur- 
ing of life, liberty and happiness to the citi- 
zen (police power of municipalities) ;_ citi- 
zenship and politics. One civic report will 
be required from each student, which must 
be submitted to the instructor for criticism 
at least twice before final presentation. The 
topic selected must be approved by the in- 
structor. Excursions will be made to see 
several city departments in operation, as the 
night court, municipal lodging house, etc. 

The practicum will consist of club work 
by the members of the class into a moot 
club. Clubs of at least three types will be 
organized and continued for a session of four 
weeks. Members of the class will assume 
in turn the duties of the various officers, pre- 
pare programs and participate in the man- 
agement and discussions. 

Experienced club leaders will be invited 
to attend and criticize these sessions. One 
club report will be required from each mem- 
ber on some topic connected with club organ- 
ization and management. Actual club work 
will be accepted in lieu of this report. 

The leader of the class is head of the de- 
partment of economics and civics in one of 
the large high schools of the city, and is 
also a leader of successful civics clubs. 

It is hoped to develop better club leaders 
through such a course by providing the ben- 
efit of mutual conference and suggestion: 
For this purpose, a series of civic conferences 
was held last season in the clubroom, to 
which men and women interested in civic 
betterment and club work were invited. 
Two or three brief addresses were followed 
by questions and discussion, and the audi- 
tors were advised as to reading and original 
research. 

A small but suggestive library is being 
gathered, consisting of the more popular 
general works on city government, New York 
city department reports, etc., which may be 
loaned to club workers. 

Visitors are always welcome and they are 
also invited to visit clubs in active operation, 
the club season re-opening the first of Oc- 
tober. 

FRANK BeRGEN KELLEY, 
Superintendent. 
New York. 
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TWO NEW VOLUMES 


‘IN THE 


American Social Progress Series 


Edited by SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY 


Social Insurance; 


A Program of. Social Reform 


By HENRY R. SEAGER 


Social workers, political leaders, editors and 
teachers will rejoice that an economist of the first 
rank like Dr. Seager examines the growing evils of 
industrial accidents, illness, premature deaths, un- 
employment and old age in this country, and shows 
us how their burdens may be carried collectively 
through the principle of insurance. European ex- 
perience on this subject is already extensive. Dr. 
Seager studies it critically and applies it to a timely 
discussion of American facts and conditions in a 
most sane, courageous and helpful little book. 
Readers of THE SURVEY ‘will recall an advance 
chapter published in the issue for April 2. 


PRICE $1; BY MAIL $1.12 


Governmental Action for 
Social Welfare 


By JEREMIAH W. JENKS 


Prof. Jenks has not only won distinction as a 
scholar, but also for his services to the government. 
His latest volume is of importance and of immediate 
interest. He goes to the source of the difficulties 
which face those who seek governmental assistance 
and discusses the various departments of govern- 
ment, their weaknesses and their practices. it deals 
in a direct and authoritative way with the conditions 
which control governmental action, and it presents 
no little information and comment which the average 
citizen should possess, ina manner which should 
win his attention and understanding. It is never 
dry and abstruse, but is shrewd, practical and 
readable. 


PRICE $1; BY MAIL $1.12 


The Other Volumes in this Series Are: 


MISERY AND ITS CAUSES, by Edward 
T. Devine, Price $1.25; by mail $1.36 

THE NEW BASIS OF CIVILIZATION, 
by Simon N. Patten, Price $1.00; by 
mail $1.12 

STANDARDS OF PUBLIC MORAL- 
ITY, by Arthur Twining Hadley, Price 
$1.00; by mail $1.12 


The set, comprising the Kennedy Lectures in the 
New York School of Philanthropy for the past five 
winters, sent postpaid for 


$5.00 


Send Check, Money Order, or 
2-cent Stamps 


Charities Publication Committee 
105 East 22d Street, New York 


“The Italian in America” 


A SpecraAL NUMBER OF 


CHARITIES 


which appeared on May 7, 1904, continues 
to be of considerable reference value on 
the social assimulation of two races Four- 
teen signed articles by leading Italians 
and Americans of Italian origin. 
Six Copies 
of this issue are in stock. 


“The Slav in America” 


was the title of a second special 
immigrant number of 


CHARITIES 


issued on December 38, 1904. 


The touches of nature which make Slavs 
akin to the rest of the world abound in the 
seventeen signed articles of this number. 


Five Copies 
are left. 


These remaining issues may be obtained for 
fifty cents each by addressing 


105 BE. 22 
‘ea¥.Set THE SURVEY * Beer 


A Special issue of the Survey on 


THE JUVENILE COURT 


Price 25 Cents 


“For disturbing the public peace,” 


HIS issue makes splendid material for those 

wishing to organize a juvenile court, or to 
arouse or increase interest in one already exist- 
ing. Invaluable to public speakers and to those 
preparing programs on any subject connected 
with children. PRICE 

One copy, 25 cents 

10 copies at 20c. each, $2.00 50 copies at 15c. each, $7.50 
25 copies at 18c. each, 4.50 100 copies at 12c. each, 12.00 


Send check, money order or 2c. stamps to 
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TYRRHEL PRINT, NBW YORK. 


